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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 
In my | 





Ciry of Lonpon ApvprEss. 


observations upon the subject of the pro- 
posed Address of the City of London to 
Her Royal Highness. the Princess of Wales. 
Since those observations were made, or, I 
believe, at the very time I was making 
them, the City of London met, and agreed 
to an Address. The proceedings of this 
body are always entitled to respectful at- 
tention, when they relate to matters of ge- 
neral interest; but, upon this particular oc- 
casion, they are so entitled in an extraordi- 
nary degree, as they not only give us a 
striking proof of the sentiments of the peo- 
ple as to the treatment which the Princess 
has received, but they discover to us the 
workings of the two great factions who live 
upon and hunt after the public money, 
These proceedings show, in the clearest 
possible light, the difference in the views of 
the different descriptions of politicians. ’ 
Therefore I shall bestow particular atten- 
tion upon them, more especially as it may 
be, and must be, of great importance to 
place the thing in its true light before the 
eves of Her Royal Highness, the Princess, 
aud also before those of her Royal Daughter, 
Whose opinions become every day of more 
and more importance to the nation. 
Viewing in this light the late Meeting of 
the Citizens of London, I shall, previous 
to the observations that I intend to make on 
What passed, insert the report of the pro- 
ceedings, as I find that report in the Morn- 
ing Chronicle of the 3d instant, and which 








With attention. He will here see a new 
distribution of parts amongst some of the 
principal actors ; and, he will obtain better 
means, perhaps, of judging of the real 
‘iews of those actors than he has ever be- 
fore possessed. The reader will please 
to bear in mind, that the requisition was 
delivered to'the Lord Mayor on the 29th of 
March ; and, that the notice for holding 
the Common Hall was ‘not published by 
him ill the 31st of March, leaving but one 
day's interval; and, it-is very well known | 
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by those who Jive in London, and will be 
easily believed by those who do not live in 
London, that so short a notice is insufficient 
to cause the thing to reach the knowledge 
of a fiftieth part of the Livery of London. 
Nevertheless, it -appears, that the Hall, 
large as the space is, was as much crowded 
as upon almost any former occasion, when 
all the means of collecting large assemblages 
had been made use of. We now proceed 
to the Report, and I once more beg leave 
to request the reader’s particular attention 
to the parts performed by the several 
actors ; because we shall, and must, have 
much to say upon their conduct. 

*¢ A Common Hall assembled yesterday, 
‘© at Guildhall,. in. pursuance of the notice 
‘‘ which had been given, ‘* fo take into 
‘* consideration the propriely of presenting 
“6 @ loyal and affectionate Address to Her 
‘© Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, 
‘* on the subject of the lately. exposed wicked 
Sand cruel aliempls against Her Royal 
“ Highness’s. character and life.”’ The 
*¢ Requisition having been read, the Lon» 
‘¢ Mayor said, that, tm pursuance of the 
‘6 wish which he always entertained to de 
‘* justice to every individual of the Livery, 
‘¢ he should beg leave to read a letter he 
‘¢ had received from one of the Liverymen 
*¢ who signed the requisition. ‘Fhe let- 
‘¢ ter was then read; it was signed VAN- 
‘¢ DERCOMBE, and stated that the writer 
‘¢ had been induced to sign the requisition 
‘¢ when the ferment respecting what had 
‘* been so inappropriately termed the Deli- 








‘¢ cate Investigation was at its height, but. 


*¢ the slate of things having changed, he dia 
‘¢ not think the measure required was ex- 
‘* nedient (not from any doubts, however, 
‘¢ as to the innocence of the Princess of 
‘6 Wales), and begged that his name might 
‘6 be withdrawn from the Requisition. 
‘¢ /Hisses. ) The Lorv Mayor said, 
‘* that not being at liberty to‘withdraw the 
‘¢ name in question from the Requisition, 
‘© he had deemed it his duty to have the 
s¢ letter read. 

“MR. ALDERMAN WOOD then 
‘¢ came forward and addressed the Hall. 
‘¢ He said, that in offeting to them a mo- 
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‘tion for presenting an Address to Her 
‘* Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, 
¢* he only regretted his inability to do jus- 
€¢ tice to the cause, which he should have 
¢< wished to have fallen into abJer hands. 
¢¢ Much pains had been taken fo put a stop 
“40 any proceedings in this case, and he 
*¢ had been astonished at the number of ap- 
‘¢ plications, with that view, he had received 
6 both from the City and the West end of 
*‘ the Town, from persons whose motives 
‘* for so doing he could not guess at. He 
“© had another ground of complaint in the 
*¢ conduct, which had been the cause that 
** there was present a less numerous meet- 
*¢ ing than he could have wished. He had 
“© called on the Lord Mayor last Saturday, 
“¢ with the view of receiving his Lerdship’s 
*¢ determination on the assembling of the 
** present Hall; he had called again on 
** Monday, and on Tuesday, and his Lord- 
** ship had desired him not to call on Wed- 
** nesday; and he had learned by accident, 
** by a note at his counting-house, that the 
** Hall was summoned for that day. It 
*‘ had been so managed, that the Livery- 
*¢ men could not have had morethan a day’s 
** notice. He (Mr. Wood) had wanted a 
“© full Common Hall, to know whether the 
‘* Princess of Wales was not to be cherish- 
‘© ed by the City of London, and in this he 
‘had been disappointed, and he was 
** equally certain, that in their voting with 
‘* him he should not be disappointed. It 
‘¢ had been rumoured, that many of his po- 
** Jitical friends, who usually voted with 
‘Shim, had intended not to act with him 
*¢ on this occasion; this had been said in 
** the one solilary news-paper which did 
** not support the cause of the Princess. 
** He (Mr. W.) had not heard this from 
‘“¢ them, and if such was their intention, 
** he hoped it would be, as in former cases, 
** when, after having been of a contrary 
*¢ opinion to him, they had supported his 
*¢ proposition when they found it friendly 
** to the liberty of the people. He hoped 
‘¢ that at present they would also come for- 
“* ward and shew themselves friends to jus- 
** tice and enemies to conspiracy. /Ap- 
** blause). It would be unnecessary for 
** him to go into the case before them; he 
** hoped they had read the excellent letter 
** of the Princess to the King, though he 
** feared it had not been read by 9-10ths of 
** the people of England. Though he (Mr. 
** Wood) had been always an enemy to Mr. 
** Perceval, by whom it had been written, 
** because he was an enemy to the liberty 
** of the people, yet he revered the man, 





4 
who, in such circumstances, could rescys 
the Princess from the conspiracy agains: 
** her, and could compose this letter, which 
‘did honour both to his head and hj, 
‘heart. The other professional men of the 
‘¢ Princess had acted in a manner whieh did 
‘them honour, and but for the letter of 
*¢ Mr. Brougham, he did not know how the 
innocence of the Princess could have been 
*¢ shewn as it had been. He could not 
** conceive who would oppose this motion: 
not the Gentlemen who called themselves 
© the Joyal of the day (laughing), | 
‘¢ could do no hurt to any part of the Royal 
‘¢ Family to shew the innocence of the 
*¢ Princess; and least of all could the Prince 
Regent be hurt at the innocence of his 
wife. We had once thought on propos- 
*¢ ing also an Address on the subject to the 
*¢ Prince Regent himself ; but at any rate 
*¢ the Prince Regent would be glad to see 
*¢ them go up to the Princess with an Ad- 
*¢ dress recognizing her innocence.—i 
might be said that this was not the time 
‘for such an Address. He had had 
*¢ thoughts, when the Prince of Wales was 
*¢ called to the Regency, to propose an Ad- 
*¢ dress, such as the present, as he was at 
that time able to have gone into as much 
** evidence as it present, but it was object- 
ed that the subject was unkuown to the 
*¢ public. The Princess had lately bees 
** oppressed by the weight of another in- 
quiry; that was not now the case. He 
*¢ had waited to see whether, on the motion 
of Mr. Cochrane Johnstone, any satislac- 
tory measure might be adopted by the 
‘House of Commons, but he had been 
*¢ disappointed ; and if they waited for the 
‘* House of Commons, they might wait 
until they had no breath lo express them- 
selves with. There was very Jitie in 
his motives for bringing forward his pre- 
sent motion of a political, and less of 3 
‘‘ party nature. He had been asked by 
one of his friends, whether he thought he 
could do any good by this motion—that 
** he could not change the Administration 
“by it /alaugh). This, he answered, 
Was quite imuaterial, as the partits 
were all alike. The political motives 
for such a motion were sufficient, a5 
was connected with circumstances which 
** affected the succession of the Crown, a 
might involve the country in a civil war. 
But his principal motive was, to do that 
justice to an injured woman, which be 
*¢ should have been willing to afford to on 
“ of the lowest rank, and which, as he ha 
“ been always a loyal man, he should al: 
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«ways be glad to advocate for one of the 
4: highest. He should not go into the evi- 
«dence of the case, but merely remark, 
«that it was wonderful that the Princess 
«had, under such a conspiracy, behaved 
«with so much moderation. He hoped 
«the City of London would do all they 
«could to support this good woman, by 


«supporting his motion. He should now 
'’ propose his motion. 


‘* THE LORD MAYOR said, that be- 
‘fore the worthy Alderman concluded, he 


“wished to set him right as to what he 


‘had stated concerning the summoning of 


‘the Common Hall. He (the Lord Mayor) 


“had desired the worthy Alderman to call 


‘on him on Wednesday, to receive his 


‘\ determination. 
‘Mr, Alderman Woop said, that he 


P had understood, that the Lord Mayor had 


“desired him not to call on that day.-— 
“ (Cry of ** No consequence.”’)—Mr. W. 
‘concluded by moving, that a Loyal Ad- 
“dress be presented to the Princess of 


' Wales, on the late disclosure of the 


‘wicked and cruel attempt against Her 
‘Royal Highness’s character and life.— 
“ (Cry of Read !)/—The worthy Alderman 
‘said, it would be more regular to read 
“the Address he should propose after the 


'" motion was seconded, 


** The motion having been seconded, 

‘MR. THOMPSON said, the Princess 
“of Wales, after having been denied jus- 
‘tice in the House of Commons, had come 
‘asa last resort to the people, by whom, 
he hoped, that in spite of the parasites of 
‘power, the most decisive verdict of ac- 
* quittal would be declared. They should 
‘* suppose what their feelings would be if 
‘they had a daughter in the situation of 


| “the Princess, separated from her hus- 
“band, and surrounded by spies. But the 
|“ Princess had no father, and had been 


“lately deprived of her mother; and he 
‘hoped the City of London would supply 
‘the place of both. He did not know 
‘‘ why the Mother-in-Law of the Princess 
“had not been condoling with her, Fe- 
“male malice must have been at work 
‘against her. He should not use the 
“words of Lord Ellenborough (for they 
might, by marking the effect of ungo 
* vernable passion, avoid language, which 


“was fit only for Noblemen) ; but let 


7 them look at the contradictory evidence 
‘ afixed to the Report of 1806, and say 
‘ What man of them would have affixed his 
bs hame to it, The evidence of the Doug- 

lasses began with such a principle of ven- 


4& tis cried ** Hear!” 
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** geance, that no credit should be attached 
** to it. The Commissioners had not given 
** in the testimony of Edineades and Mills 
‘fas respectable, and yet as respectable 
** men as themselves. The House of Com- 
** mons had refused justice in this case, on 
** account of their own regulations, though 
** they broke them at any time when the 
*¢ found it convenient. The Ministry, too, 
** had offered to abandon the Princess, as 
** Mr. Canning had stated in the House of 
‘* Commons; and they had not denied it, 
** because they knew he was an old sinner 
‘* like themselves. Her innocence was, 
*¢ however, so well established, that on the 
** present occasion, when she had been de- 
*6 clared innocent, even Sir William Cur- 
Sir John Douglas 
*¢ had come forward with a petition, know- 
‘‘ing it would never be granted, and a 
** letter had appeared under the name of 
‘Lord Moira, insinuating new charges 
** against the Princess, which that Peer 
** ought to disavow, or to prove the asser- 
*Stions it contained. He (Mr. T.) was 
** convinced the Princess was free not only 
** from criminality, but from any levity, 
‘© and it was their duty to lift up their 
** hands against those who had conspired 
‘¢ against her. The conduct of Charles the 
*¢ Second should have been imitated on this 
‘occasion by the Prince Regent. When 
‘¢ the Ministers of that Monarch proposed 
‘© to divorce him from his wife, he said, 
66 66 Tdo not like her, but I will not suffer 
* her to be insulted.” 

‘MR. TADDY said, he should not 
‘6 have come forward on this occasion, if 
‘© he had not been alluded to by the wor- 
‘‘ thy mover. He allowed that the Princess 
‘* had been injured and neglected; but he 
‘6 did not conceive that she would wish to 
‘* come to the Common-hall to justify her 
‘6 character, which stood in so fair a light, 
‘6 that she needed not such acquittal. He 
‘ did not think it the proper time, because 
‘6 he looked forward to the conciliation of 
‘ll parties. ‘The question was one of 
‘* feeling, and they should take care not to 
‘¢ disturb the existing tranyuillity. 

‘SIR W. CURTIS said, that he was 
‘Snot affected by any illibera) alfusion 
‘‘ which had been made to him, as he met 
‘} them with confidence that they agreed 
‘swith him. He agreed that the Princess 
ss of Wales was wickedly and cruelly treat- 
‘‘ ed (applause), and that the witnesses 
«s were perjured. His wish was reconcili- 
‘6 ation, but the question was, what was 
‘s the way to go about Mm? It wasa dan- 
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‘< gerous thing to interfere. One of the 
‘¢ instances in which his life was in immi- 
“‘ nent danger was from such an interfer- 
‘© ence. He had taken part in a quarrel 
«+ between a man and his wife, and it was 
‘¢ the greatest mercy in his life that he was 
‘+ now able to stand on his legs (laughing /. 
‘¢ He would recognize the innocence of the 
* Princess in its fullest sense; but he 
‘** thought the best way was to drop the 
*¢ subject. He should move that they do 
** now adjourn. 

** SIR JAMES SHAW wished to state 
‘* tothe Livery the reasons that induced him 
*6 to second the amendment. He admitted, 
‘‘that viewing the evidence against the 
‘¢ Princess of Wales with the eye of a ma- 
“* gistrate, it appeared to him to be froth 
** beginning lo end a tissue of perjury and 
subornation, and had it been given be- 
fore any Court of Record, the witnesses 
might and ought to have been subjected 
to a prosecution. It was clear, therefore, 
to him, that the Princess had been com- 
pletely vindicated, but the question for 
the Livery to decide was, whether further 
** public discussion of this painful subject 
** would tend to any favourable conclusion. 
** The House of Commons had determined 


«6 
66 
6 
66 
6 
t¢ 
¢é 


** that it was impolitic, and the Livery of | 


** London would best shew its loyalty and 
** wisdom by following the example. He 


** acknowledged that the disclosures recent- 
é 


** the people for the monarchy, as well as 


for the family that filled the throne: he 
wished that, at least, appearances had 
been preserved, but the vote proposed 
would widen the unfortunate breach that 
** existed.—/ Marks of disapprobation). 


66 
es 
66 


‘** MR. ALDERMAN ATKINS was of | 


és 
6% 


the same opinion, and would not now 
** this question, had it not been expected 
from him in consequence of the speeches 
of his colleagues, He was one of those 
who had in vain attempted to sway the 
‘* judgment of the worthy Alderman who 
** had persisted in this motion, because he 
‘‘ thought (and he trusted he should not 
** stand alone in the opinion) that reconcili- 
‘* ation was not to be forced upon the illus- 
‘* trious parties by the interference of the 
** Livery. In this sentiment he- trusted he 


* 


- 


6s 
66 


** should persuade many to coincide (No, 
“‘no/). All men of understanding and 
“* judgment, he believed, would vole on his 
** side of the question, if, indeed, it were 
** pressed to a-vote, but he entreated Mr. 
** Alderman Wood to withdraw his motion. 


ly made tended to lessen the respect of | 
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‘* Was it too great an insult for the Liver, 
‘6 of London, even high as its Character 
‘¢ stood for wisdom, prudence, and respect. 
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ability, to follow the judicious preceden; 
*6 of the two houses of Parliament 2” 

** MR. STURCH, as an old Liveryma, 
‘* anxious to preserve the character of ths 
‘body to which he belonged, begyes 
** Gentlemen to reflect whether they would 
**not DEGRADE themselves by passing 
‘ the vole suggested. He did not douty 
‘¢ that the worthy Alderman acted from, 
** sense of duty in bringing it forward, ay¢ 
‘* he hoped that equal justice would b: 
‘* done him for his motives in resisting it, 
‘© (Loud disapprobation.) It was at least 
‘* PREMATURE, since the question ws: 
‘* NOT YET RIPE FOR DECISION, 
‘6 and much evidence, he was convinced, 
‘© remained behind to shew the origin of thi 
‘¢ malignant conspiracy. He highly ap- 
** proved of the assembly of a Common 
*¢ Hall to vote upon questions of parliamen- 
** tary reform, or peace and war, but of ai) 
‘¢ subjects the present was the most impro- 
‘¢ per to be discussed here: why were the 
*¢ Livery to give its decision upon the ques- 
*¢ tion whether Capt. Manby did or did no 
** kiss the Princess of Wales ?—The marks 
** of disapprobation were now so vehemer 
** that Mr. Sturch was unable to proceed,” 
‘* Mr. Waituman stepped forward to 
entreat the Hall to behave with imparti- 
*‘ ality. His excellent Friend, who iu the 
*¢ city of Westminster had so long laboured 


¢ 


o 


in the cause of the rights of the people, 


* might be mistaken in his views, but li 


have taken any part in the discussion of | 


** was delivering the honest sentiments of @ 
‘¢ well-informed understanding, and they 
‘¢ ought to command respect.’’ —— Mr. 
‘© Srurca concluded without interruption, 
** by repeating THE DANGERS that were 
‘© to be feared from this injudicious pro- 
‘‘ ceeding, and by impressing the necessity 
*6 of at least waiting until ADDITIONA! 
** LIGHT was thrown upon this mysleriou 


© and painful subject. 


‘MR. WAITHMAN then addresse 
** the Hall, not because he could add amy 
*¢ thing new to what had already been urs: 
** ed, but because his silence might bem's- 
‘* interpreted. He was likewise one “ 
‘6 those who had endeavoured /e dissuadt 
“© the worthy Alderman from persevering "" 
‘* his motion, not because he differed in the 
*© general principle (in which all agree®’ 
‘¢ that the Princess of Wales had been mo 
** scandalously ill-treated, but becaust he 
‘¢ did not think that the mode now sugg‘*” 
% ed would accelerate redress and prom 
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“¢ reconciliation. 


He did not desire the 
“Livery to submit tohis opinions, if they 
“thought their own better, but all he 
«desired was that his individual senti- 


“ments should be heard, because he was 
' convinced from his heart that the Meet- 
| “ing was defeating its own purpose, /No, 


“no: loud clamours). Probably his opi- 
“ nion might be good for nothing, in com- 
“* parison with that of many gentlemen who 
“‘ now expressed their disapprobation. At 
‘ the same time that he disapproved of the 
‘original motion, his objection to the 


' “amendment of Sir W. Curtis was equally 


“ strong, because if the Hall were dissolv- 
‘ed, and the question thereby incidentally 


' “negatived, the proceeding would imply 


‘‘ an undeserved censure on the Princess of 
“ Wales, (Hear, hear! ). How then was 
‘the Livery to extricate itself from the di- 
“lemma. To dissolve the Hall would be 
‘a most extraordinary and unwarrantable 
step, especially when the Hon. Bart. had 
‘‘ himself confessed that the question affect- 
‘ed even the stability of the monarchy. 
“If the fact were so, it was the duty of the 
‘city to interpose. .The fact was so—the 
‘question did shake the throne itself; but 
‘the true point to be decided was, in what 
‘* mode was the Livery to interfere? Cer- 
“tainly not in any way that would make 
“the breach wider, when the object was 
reconciliation and harmony. He lament- 
‘ed, if so much danger was apprehended 
“from interference, that the illustrious 
* persons concerned had not reflected upon 
‘the greater danger of submitting such 
‘ matters to public observation. The wor- 
“thy Alderman (Atkins), who had cen- 
“sured the interposition of the Livery at 
“all so strongly, should have been consist- 
ent in his conduct, and have blamed with 
“equal severity interference of another 
“kind, by a Royal Duke, who had most 
f unconstitutionally intermeddled to de- 

stroy the freedom of election in a certain 
e borough, (applause). How then did he 
: dare to object to that interference, which 
. he had elsewhere approved? He (Mr. 
. W.) did not think that the present pro- 
yf ceeding would facilitate parliamentary 
 Yorm; and as there existed no prece- 
re dent of an Address, even to the Queen, 

he hoped that the worthy Alderman 


: Would be persuaded to alter his motion 
for an Address into a Resolution, decla- 


APRIL 10, 1813.—the Princess of Wales. 
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| «interfere, when the whole -nation was 
ss united in one sentiment, that her Royal 
| « Highness was as innocent as her accusers 
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ratory of the complete acquittal of the 
Princess of Wales, which would obviate 
the most material objections. (No, no, 
‘the Address). He was sorry that his 
** well-weighed opinions were in opposition 
tothe general sentiment, so hastily adopt- 
ed; but he hoped that the Livery would 
consider the necessity of preserving its 
** character for purity and wisdom. He 
** concluded by adverting to the shameful 
‘€ suppression of the able defence of Mr. 
*¢ Perceval, and by expressing his wish, 
** that the thanks of the Hall should be 
** given to Mr. Whilbread, for his able and 
** manly conduct. 

** MR. ALDERMAN ATKINS came 
forward, but with difficulty obtained a 
partial hearing. He repelled, with great 
warmth, Mr. Waithman’s accusation of 
inconsistency, declaring that he had act- 
ed conscientiously, and that he should 
still dare to do his duty, and to avow it 
** in all places, and at all times. 

**MR. WADDINGTON called upon 
** every man to do his duty, except such as 
** were in possession or expectation of the 
** loaves and fishes—to such the call would 
‘* be ineffectual. In Africa, Turkey, and 
‘¢ India, women were treated with con- 
‘¢ tempt—in England we were more sen- 
‘¢ sible of their value, and he hoped that 
** the Livery would shew that they were 
‘ not less gallant than the rest of the male 
** sex, 

‘ MR. ALDERMAN WOOD shortly 
‘‘ replied, explaining, that he meant the 
‘¢ Address to be presented by the whole 
‘¢ Livery at Kensington Palace, in the same 
‘¢ way as they had waited upon Sir F. Bur- 
‘¢ dett, at the Tower. He refused to alter 
‘¢ his motion, to make it conformable to the 
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“ wishes of those with whom he usually 
‘© acted. 


‘MR. ROWCROFT endeavoured in 


+ vain to address the impatient Livery—he 
ve 


could only utter one sentence, that the 
‘¢ real sentiment of the corporation was ex- 


‘¢ pressed by the number of absentees. 


‘¢ The question was then put upon the 
‘¢ Amendment, that the Hall be dissolved, 
‘‘ which was negatived by a large majo- 
‘¢ rity. 

‘‘ The impatience of the Meeting was 


‘¢ now so much increased, that Mr. Taddy’ 


‘6 and Mr. Waithman vainly altempled to 
‘¢ address them. The Address was loudly 
‘¢ called for, and it was accordingly read by 
‘6 the Crier; after which the question was 
‘6 put upon it, and it was carried with very 


‘6 few opponents. It was also agreed that 
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‘* it should be presented to the Princess of 
‘6 Wales by the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
‘6 Sheriffs, and 100 of the Livery. 

‘6 Mr. WatruMAN then proposed a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Whitbread; and Mr. 
«* Thompson, to Sir Francis Burdett, both 
‘‘of which motions were carried unani- 
‘* mously.”’ 

I have been too long an observer of the 
workings of vanity, conceit, presumption, 
and selfishness, to be astonished at what took 
place upon this occasion; but, though I 
have felt no astonishment, others have, and, 
therefore, I shall enter into as full an exa- 
mination of this interesting debate as my 
confined space will allow of. The words 
of the Address, which was proposed by 
Mr. Wood, and which was carried with, I 
am well assured, only TWO hands held 
up against it, have not been given in the 
Report of the Morning Chronicle, nor in 
any otlier newspaper that I have seen ; but, 
the Courien has published the substance of 
the Address, in these words: ** It stated, 
‘‘ that the sentiments of affection with 
*¢ which the Livery of London lad contem- 
6 plated the arrival of the Princess in this 
*¢ country were in no degree diminished ; 
** that they were deeply impressed with re- 
** spect for every branch of the illustrious 
** house of Brunswick: that they viewed 
** with indignation and abhorrence, the foul 
** conspiracy against her honour and her 
** life; and were inspired with admiration 
** at her moderation, frankness, and mag- 
** nanimity, under her long persecution. It 
** concluded with an expression of confi- 
*‘ dence, that the Princess Charlotte, 
** brought up under such a Mother, would 
** be a blessing to the country, and with a 
$* prayer for the health, happiness, and 
** prosperity of her Royal Highness.”’ 
This, Utake it for granted, was the sub- 
stance of the Address, moved by Mr. 
Wood, and adopted by the Common Hall; 
and, so taking it, I have no hesitation in 
saying, that it expressed the feelings of 
every impartial man in England.—— Before 
I proceed to discuss the several objections, 
which were unayailingly urged against this 
Address, Icannot help noticing an omission 
in the Report of the Morning Chronicle ; 
namely, the vole of thanks to Mr. Cochrane 
Johnstone, Such a vote was certainly pass- 
e!', and it would be very curious to come 
atthe precise reason, why Mr. Perry, or 
his Reporter, thought it right and proper 
to take no notice of that particular vote; 
especially when it is considered, that Mr. 
C. Johnstone was really the /irst person, 
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who took up the cause of the Princess in the 
House of Commons, where only it could be 
taken up with effect. It was, in fact, this 
Gentleman’s Resolutions, which brought 
out the Book, by forcing from the Ministers 
an open confession of the Princess’s inno- 
cence, which confession, as all the world 
knows, brought out the accusatory deposi- 
tions through the channel of the Reverend 
Baronet’s news-paper.—Therefore, I say, 
that, though Mr. Whitbread and Sir Francis 
Burdett merited the thanks of the Common 
Hall, they, upon this particular occasion, 
did not stand so prominently as Mr. Coch- 
rane Johnstone. But, the numerous unseen 
Wheels by which the press is moved must 
be seen, before the reader can judge of the 
causes of partiality like that which I have 
here noticed. Now to the debate.—\, 
ALDERMAN Woon, who is remarkable not 
less for his sound judgment than for his un- 
daunted courage and unaffected manners, 
did perfectly right in stating at the outset, 
that the Hall was called at so short a notice. 
It was due to himself, to the cause, and to 
the City, to make that fact generally known; 
and J must say, that the answer of the 
Lord Mayor does not appear to me to have 
been, by any means satisfactory. ——His 
Lordship was, however, very exact in 
pointing out, that Mr. WANpERcomss had 
expressed his wish to have his name with- 
drawn from the Requisition; and this is 
worthy of notice only on account of the 
reason which Mr. Vandercombe gave for 
it, which was this: that he signed the re- 
quisition at the moment when there was a 
great ferment upon the subject of the Prin- 
cess’s treatment, but that now, the fermen! 
being over, he did not wish that any me¢t- 
ing should take place to address her.——I: 
might not have been easy to find out a good 
reason for the extraordinary step of Mr. 
Vandercombe ; but, a worse than this it 
must, I think, have puzzled an Old Bailey 
Attorney to hatch. What! think it 
right to call such a meeting during the time 
that men’s minds were in a ferment, and 
think it wrong to call it when men’s minds 
had had time to cool! Think it right ‘o 
call a meeting amidst uproar, and wrong !0 
call one under the influence of reflection -— 
You will observe, reader, that Mr. Va0- 
dercombe retained his full conviction of the 
innocence of the Princess, and of the wick- 
edness that had been at work against her; 
he retained this conviction, and all his ob- 
jection to addressing now was, that there 
was no longer a ferment in men’s minds 
upon the subject /—=] have not the ho- 
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name. It gave me great pleasure to sec 
Mr. Wood’s motion seconded by such a 
man as Mr. Tuompson. It is that descrip- 
tion of men who ought to come forward ; 
men who haveno views, and who can have 
no views other than those tending to the 
public welfare. Such men should not give 
way to feelings of disgust or of listlessness. 
They would soon see babbling impertinence 
slink away from their presence. That 
Sir WittiaM Curtis, though he acknow- 
ledged the perfect innocence of the Prin- 
cess; that Sir JAMEs Suaw, though, speak- 
ing as a magistrate, he viewed the evidence 
against the Princess, ‘* from beginning to 
“end as atissue of perjury and suborna- 
“tion; that Mr. Alderman Atkins, 
tliough he saw the matter in nearly the same 
light; that these Gentlemen, who are well 
known to be closely attached to the Minis- 
ters; that these Gentlemen should wish to 
stifie the question ; that they should wish to 
draw a veil over the proceedings ; that they 
should call for a dissolution of the Hall, 
and so get rid of the Address by a side 
wind; that they should tell the Citizens of 
London that they ought to look up to the 
Honourable House for an example; that 
they should tell the people to follow the 
footsteps of that paragon of wisdom and 
purity; that these Gentlemen should thus 
act and speak could be matter of wonder to 
nobody; but, there may he, and there 
must have been, many persons to wonder 
at the conduct of Messrs. Srurcu and 
WatrumMan, However, I shall not act 
the foul part of an insinuator. I will nei- 
ther insinuate nor assert any thing at all re- 
specting the molives of these Gentlemen ; 
but, I will freely examine the grounds upon 
which they thought proper to overthrow 
the motion of Mr. Alderman Wood. 
Mr, Sturcn set out by observing, that, 
though an old Liveryman, he had never 
before troubled them with a speech. And, 
he will, Iam sure, think it not unnatural, 
that 1 should express my regret and my 
surptise, that he should have deviated 
irom his long-continued course, upon this 
particular occasion, when the motion to be 
opposed had, surely, nothing hostile to li- 
erty in it, and when the person making 
that motion was well known to Mr. Stuxcu 
to be one of the most ardent, most indefa- 
gable, and most liberal friends of public 
recdom, There has, for years past, been 
40 man who hag suffered in the cause of li- 
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5o/ 
nour to know any thing of Mr. Vander- 


combe, but I must say, that I heartily wish 
him joy of his reason for withdrawing his 


herty, who has not received marks of 
friendship from Mr. Wood, who is, upon 
all such occasions, ready not only with his 
purse but with his personal exertions. 
When a man, so eminent for his exertions 
in the cause of public liberty, and withal 
so frank, so unaffected, and so amiable in 
his manners, so free from all vanity, con- 
ceit, and ambitious views; when a man 
like this had set his heart upon a measure, 
and when it was impossible that that mea- 
sure could be injurious to public liberty, 
Mr. Srurcu should, [ think, have hesitat- 
ed; J think he should have been very diffi- 
cult to persuade to come, for the first time, 
out of Westminster to the Common Hall, 
for the express purpose of opposing that 
measure.——Let us, however, give a pa- 
tient ear to the reasons upon which this op- 
position avas built. —He begged the Hail 
to reflect, whether they would not degrade 
themselves by passing the Address. 
You have seen the substance of the Address, 
reader; and, do you see any thing in it that 
is calculated to degrade those by whom it 
was passed? I will say nothing upon the 
unmeasured severity of this expression as 
applying directly to the mover of the Ad- 
dress, who, if the Address was degrading 
te those who passed it, must already have 
degraded him who moved it; but, I must 
say here, that, when Mr. Waithman, was 
afterwards reminding the Hall of Mr. 
Sturch’s exertions in the cause of liberty 
in Westminster, he could hardly have for- 
gotten, that Mr. Wood did not merit an 
attack like this, and especially that it was 
not worth while to quit the field of West- 
minster for, apparently, the sole purpose 
of making this attack.-—But, Mr. Sturcu’s 
reasons: we have not yet seen any of them. 
He said, that the motion was prema- 
ture; that the question was not ripe for 
discussion. Not ripe! When, then, I 
pray, is it toberipe? The whole of the 
transactions are before the public; the evi- 
dence on both sides is in print; explana- 
tions of the conduct of particular parties 
have been given in parliament and else- 
where; in short, every fact and every cir- 
cumstance belonging to the matter have 
found their way into print; and, at the end 
of seven years of mysterious secrecy, the 
whole is out in broad day-light, so that no- 
thing is now hidden, or can be hidden, 
from any person in the kingdom. And yet 
Mr. Sturca does not. think the question 
ripe for discussion, If it be not yet ripe, it 
will not be ripe till we are all rotten.—— 
Much evidence, he said, remained behind 
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as to the SOURCE of the conspiracy. 
We have no evidence at afl to that point. 
Nor did Mr. Wood want any for his pur- 
pose. 
conspiracy, without saying any thing about 
the way in which that conspiracy originated. 
No evidence, therefore, was wanted as to 
the source of the conspiracy. It was sulh- 
cient for Mr. Wood that the Hall should be 
convinced that there had been a conspiracy. 
If it should hereafter appear who were the 
original hatchers of the conspiracy, Mr. 
Sturch may then, if he likes, briug forward 
a motion relative to them. Mr. Wood's 
Address appears to have had no such object 
in view. But Mr. Srurcu disapproved 








His address only called the thing a | 





of the Citizens of London meddling with 
matters of this kind. He highly approved, 
he said, of their discussing questions of /ur- 
liamentary Reform and ot Peace and War, 
but, he asked, ‘* Why should the Livery 
66 decide, whether Captain Manby did or 
‘6 did not kiss the Princess of Wales ?”’ 
Perhaps Mr. Sturch meant this for wif, and, 
if so, let it, in that respect, pass for its full 
worth; but, taking it in a plain ceommon- 
sense sort of way, J must say that it is ene 
of the poorest attempts at perversion that 
i have ever met with. ———** Why should 
‘the Livery decide, &c.?” But, Mr. 
Srurcu, why should you ask such a ques- 
dion, when you well know, that they were 
not, by Mr. Wood’s motion, called upon 
to decide any such point? The Address 
talked not of dissing; the Address was not 
foolish enough to deal in any such matters ; 
it said nothing of Captain Manby ; nor does 
it appear to have contained any thing im- 
plying a doubt upon any point whatever. 
Was it, then, fair to endeavour so to per- 
vert its tendency? Well, but Mr. 
Sturch, while he tells the Livery that he 
disapproves of their discussing of questions 
of this kind, is obliging enough to point out 
to them what kind of questions he does ap- 
prove of their discussing; which (to speak 
as mildly as possible of it) might as well 
have been spared by a gentleman, who, ac- 
cording to his own account, appeared be- 
fore the Livery for the first time.——The 
questions, however, which he does approve 
of their discussing, are such as relate to 
Parliamentary Reform, to Peace and War, 
and the like, Yes, these trifling con- 
cerns, the changing of the state of the re- 
cae the arrangements indispensa- 
ly necessary to a different mode of collect- 
ing the voices of the people, the settling of 
the points as to who shall and who shall not 


POR, at elections, the making of provisions 
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necessary to guard the throne and the nobi- 
lity against an overweight in the popular 
scale; these trifling matters, Mr. Sturch 
thinks that the Livery may be permitted to 
handle freely; and also the no less trifling 
matters of peace and war, the extreme sim- 
plicity of which put them within the scope 
of every understanding !——But as to g 
question about aun Address toa Princess, 
whose ill-treatment and whose long-suffer- 
ing was notorious to all the world: this 
was a matter too high and too complicated 
for the Livery to meddle with !—I, for my 
part, should have thought, that this was, 
of all others, a matter with regard to which 
the Livery were competent to decide. I: 





| was a question clear in the understanding, 


and coming home to the heart of every 
sound-minded and sound-hearted man. | 
was a question, upon which no man could 
possibly be in error. There was no room 
for subtlety or doubt; and the only point 
upon which a difference of opinion could 
possibly exist was this: whether the motion 
for an Address\was called for by sound 
sense as well as by justice. Perhaps, 
Mr. Sturcu might mean, that a question 
of this sort was beneath the Livery to ¢n- 
tertain; that the questions as to Parlianei- 
tary Reform, Peace and War, and the like, 
were rendered proper by their importance ; 
and that the present question degraded the 
Livery by its want of importance.—li 
Mr. Srurcu is ready to avow, that the 
conduct of the Royal Family is of no con- 
sequence to the nation; that Addresses to 
them, or any of them, are, at all times, 
under whatever circumstances, degrading 
to those who move or pass them, his oppo- 
sition to Mr. Wood’s Address will appeat 
consistent ; but, then he should have avow- 
ed this opinion, and not have endeavoured 
to disguise his real ground of objection un- 
der a plea of want of light, deficiency of 
evidence, and a mis-statement about dissing 
and Captain Manby. On the other hand, 
if Mr. Sturch is not ready to avow such an 
opinion ; if he allow, that Addresses pre- 
sented by the City upon the recovery of the 
King ; upon his escape from the pen-knite 
of a mad woman, and from the bullet o! 2 
mad man; if Mr.Sturch allow, that these 
Addresses were not degrading to the City 
of London, upon what ground, 1 am cut'- 
ous to know, can he build an objection ( 
an Address to the Princess upon her escap¢ 
from what all the wagld is ready to desig- 
nate a foul and detestaBle conspiracy? M". 
Alderman Shaw said, and he said it ma- 
fully, that, speaking as a magistrate, he 
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ved the evidence against the Princess as 
being, from beginning to end, a lissue of 
wjury and subornation. How great, then, 
gust ier danger have been! And, shall 
it be thought degrading to the Citizens of 
London to express their pleasure at her 
escape, and also to express their abhorrence 
of the perjured and suborned accusers? 
_—The object of an Address is to express 
the sentiments of those who pass it.. There 
is no immediate practical effect contemplat- 
ed; and to ask what good such an Address 
cn do, is to challenge the propriety of all 
te Addresses that ever were presented in 
the world. Plain, sound sense said, that 
this was an occasion for the people to ex- 
press their sentiments ; a love of truth, a 
love of justice and fair-play ; compassion 
fora suffering and friendless woman; the 
sentiments natural to husbands, fathers, 
sous, and brothers; all the good, all the 
kind, all the generous feelings of the heart, 
rosé in an unanimous clamour against the 
objections of Mr. Sturch, who, though Mr. 
Waithman called him his excellent friend, 
and spoke of his great exertions in the cause 
ol liberty in Westminster, will, J imagine, 
not fail to profit from the lesson he that day 
received. Indeed, I cannot help thinking, 
that he must have been, in some sort, 
pressed into the service. He has Jong been 
ai active man in Westminster, and, being 


} 
0) he seems to have thought, that there | 


Was no necessity for his interference in the 
City of London, where he did not reside ; 
and, it is, on his own account, greatly to be 
lamented, that this particular occasion 


should have been selected for a departure | 





‘rom his usual course. We now come 
to the speech of Mr. WAITHMAN, who evi- 
cently started under the pressure of the dis- 
‘llragement given by the fate of the speech 
of Mr, Srurcu. He confessed, that he 
Was one of those, who had in vain endea- 
Youred to dissuade Mr. Wood from his pur- 
Pose; and, it will not fail to strike the 
reader as a little singular, that, in this re- 
‘pect, Mr, Waithman should have earnestly 
“oured to the same end as Mr. Alderman 
kins ; and, if Mr. Waithman profits from 
in ene ouceess upon this occasion, he will 
sich end be a gainer; because, it will 
rat; ‘Him to avoid such unnatural co-dpe- 
‘ons in future. Mr. WaituMan ob- 
‘erved, that this was not the Way to acce- 
rt re? redress and promote reconciliation ; 
‘ein’ i¢ afterwards said, that the object 
“> reconciliation and harmony. Beg- 
ging his pardon, the Address professed to 
liave no such object. The Address was not 
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‘sheonengpuating enough to attempt to meddle 
etween man and wife; and the anecdote 
of Alderman Curtis, though full of charac- 
teristic wit, was not at all applicable to the 
point. The Address was not stupid enough 
to take off, or to hint at, a restoration to con- 
jugal felicity. The Address was no hum- 
drum thing from Doctors’ Commons, talk- 
ing about marriage vows and excommuni- 
cation. It was called an attempt to force 
the parties to a reconciliation. It does not 
appear to have contained even a hint of the 
sort; and all the speeches in opposition to 
it seem to have been made, to have been 
got up ready prepared, upon the presump- 
tion it would contain some complaint about 
there being two beds for one married cou- 
| ple. Upon any other supposition the 
speeches are incomprehensible; for not one 





| word does the Address appear to have con- 
tained upon the subject of reconciliation. 
| Mr. Wood very judiciously confined 

himself to applause of the conduct of the 
| Princess and abhorrence of her perjured 
and suborned traducers, leaving the ques- 
| tion of reconciliation, and all other matters 
| between the illustrious parties themselves, 
| totally untouched upon. With what 
reason, then, was it that Mr. Waithman 
chose to represent the object to be reconci- 
| liation and harmony ? However, if this 
had been the real object, in what way does 
this gentleman think it could have been 
'more likely to be attained? The Address 
| sealed the innocence of the Princess ; it de- 
clared the conviction of the Citizens of 
London, that she was innocent, and that 
she was worthy of their admiration and 
loyal affection, Was this likely to ‘* widen 
‘6 the breach,’ Mr. Waithman? Do you 
think, that the Prince would be /ess dis- 
posed to a reconciliation, because the Citi- 
zens of London had shown, that they ho- 
‘noured and admired the Princess? If you 
do, you must suppose His Royal Highness 
to have a most singular taste. But, Mr. 
Waithman went further, and said, that this 
was nol the way to accelerate redress. 
By redress he, of course, meant a removal 
of the obstructions to the visits between the 
Princess and her Daughter, together, per- 
haps, with some steps relative to an esta- 
blishment. And why, pray, why, 
should not this Address tend towards the 
producing of the desired effect? Supposing 
such an effect to have been its ultimate aim, 
why should it not tend towards the produc- 
ing of it? - The Address appears to con- 
tain not a syllable calculated to offend either 
the Prince or his Ministers, It appears to 
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contain not a hint calculated to sting the 
pride or to wound any feeling of either. 
It simply pronounces an opinion of the 
wickedness of the conspirators against the 
Princess, and of her own innocence and 
worthiness ; and, I should be glad to know 
from any one holding the opinions of Mr. 
Waithman, what he could imagine more 
likely to lead to final redress. If Mr. 
Waithman means to say, that to ask for 
redress by means of Addresses is not the 
way to obtain it; if he means this as a ge- 
neral proposition, I should be glad to know 
what may have been his views in the nume- 
rous addresses which Ae has brought for- 
ward in Common Halls? 





Did he not ex- 
pect thereby to accelerate redress? Yes, 
surely, or else we must attribute to him 
motives, which were certainly foreign from 
his heart. And, if he, by means of Ad- 
dresses, has so often entertained the hope 
of accelerating redress, upon what ground 
can he now say, that Addresses are not cal- 
culated to answer that purpose? Mr. 
WartuMan reproved the Livery for not 
paying respect to Mr. Srurcu’s remarks, 
which, he said, Howed from a well-inform- 
ed understanding. I will not quarrel with 
the grammar of the phrase, which may 
have suffered under the hands of the Re- 
porter; but, before Mr. Waithman reprov- 
ed the Livery thus, and applauded Mr, 
Sturch’s sentiments, he should have consi- 
dered, whether he himself was prepared to 
back those sentiments with his own; or, at 
least, he should have made up his mind not to 
oppose the Address upon grounds precisely 
the contrary of the grounds of Mr. Sturch. 
——This latter gentleman said, the ques- 
tion was premature, that it was not ripe 
(which is the same thing) ; he wanted more 
evidence ; he wished to wait for additional 
light; and, upon these grounds he opposed 
the Address. But, Mr. Waithman, who 
had reproved the Livery for not paying 
respect to these sentiments of his excellent 
friend, so far from thinking the question 
unripe ; so far from wanting more evidence 
and more light, thought the Address un- 
necessary, because ‘* the whole nation was 
* united in one sentiment that Her Royal 
“ Highness was as innocent as her accusers 
** were guilly ;’’ so that he opposed the 
Address because the question was over-ripe, 
and because there was no more light to be 
thrown upon the subject. ——Considering, 
therefore, how widely he differed from his 
excellent friend; considering how little 
respect he himself paid to that friend’s sen- 
timents, he should have been cautious how 
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he reproved the Livery for being wantin, 
in the same way; and, I cannot help thin’ 
ing, that his observation, that ‘* he did yyy 
** desire the Livery to submit to his oy. 
‘© nions if they thought their own betjey.” 
would have been full as well omitted ; t 
it appears to me, that the bare idea of , 
possibility of their submitting to his pj. 
nions upon any other ground, or from any 
other consideration, than that of a conyic. 
tion of the correctness of those opinion; 
must appear extremely degrading to the 
body whom he was addressing. — But, 
as to the opinion itself, of which we have 
last spoken; namely, that the Address 
was unnecessary, because the whole nation 
entertained the opinions expressed in the 
Address. As to this opinion, I say, how 
will it square with the conduct of Mr, 
Waithman upon former occasions, and how 
will it square with reason and common 
sense? Let Mr. Waithman look back to 


the Common Halls where he has been the | 


proposer of Addresses and Petitions, and 
he will find, not only, that the Halls were 
assembled because the general feeling of 
the nation went with the sentiments in- 
tended to be embodied into the Addresses 
or Petitions, but that, on almost every oc 
casion, those who have supported those 
Addresses and Petitions have boasted that 
they had the nation with them, an asser- 
tion which has not unfrequently found is 
way into the Addresses and Petitions them- 
selves. But, now, behold, an Address 
is unnecessary because it only expresses the 
sentiments of the whole nation! Did 
Common Sense ever before suggest such an 
objection to a Common Hall, or to any 
body else possessed of the faculty of rea- 
soning? When, at the time of the Cin- 
tra Convention, and at that of the Walche- 
ren Expedition, Mr, Waithman came for- 
ward with Addresses to the King, what 
would he have said to any one, who should 
have objected to the addresses as unneces- 
sary, because the whole nation entertained 
the same sentiments as those contained in 
the Addresses? In short, adopt this new 
maxim of Mr. Waithman, and you have 
left no rational mode of séeking redress but 
that of open resistance by force of arms ; lor 
when the general sentiment of the nation '» 
not for a demand of redress, it is cleats 
that it will not be granted to the applic 
tions of a few; and, if it be, then, 1 
proper to demand redress when all the 2 
tion are of a mind, it follows, of cours*s 
that the only way left of obtaining redress 
is, that of physical force.——Into what 
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‘consistencies, into what absurdities, men 
plunge themselves, when once they are, 
‘om whatever cause, induced to quit the 
straight path! Mr. Waithman, as if 
not content to differ completely with Mr. 
Surch as to the grounds of opposing the 
Address, and as if resolved to deprive his 
fiends of all possible means of defending 
his consistency upon this memorable occa- 
sion, seems to have gone out of his way as 
s were for the deliberate purpose of differ- 
ing from himself, What the Devil (for 
| must ascribe it to some supernatural 
azency); what the Devil, I say, had he to 
do with the proposing of ** a Resolution 
“declaratory of the complete acquittal of 
‘the Princess of Wales,’’ after he himself 
had objected to the Address ; after he him- 
self had declared the Address unnecessary, 
because ** the whele nation was united in 
“que sentiment that Her Royal Highness 
“was as innocent as her accusers were 
“ cuilly!”” Could such a proposition 
have originated in any thing short of the 
suggestion of some malicious demon, bent 
upon the destruction of this gentleman’s 
well-earned fame ? The Address was, 
itappears, much too delicate as well as too 
dignified to entertain even the idea that a 
doubt of her Royal Highness’s innocence 
lad ever existed in the minds of those who 
were addressing her. It sets out (if the 
above substance of it be correct), with as- 
suring Her Royal Highness that the senti- 
ments of the City of London towards her 
uave never undergone any change; it then 
teprobates those who have conspired against 
her; it next expresses admiration of her 
forbearance and magnanimity ; and it con- 
cludes with expressing a hope that the na- 
ton will be happy under the young Prin- 
Css; who will have had the advantage of 
‘uch a mother’s example. This Mr. 
Waithman would, it seems, have turned 
lo a verdict of acquittal ; or, rather, into 
‘ sort of vulgar congratulation upon an 
“scape out of a court of justice.x—— Ac- 
juttal’ The word itself, as applied to 
the Princess, is an insult. When and 
where and by whom and for what was she 
‘ver TRIED? = And, if never tried, haw 
cin she be said to have been acquitted ? 
me is not, however, with the words 
tend am displeased SO much as with the 
Perens: i and manifest spirit of the propo- 
tion, the object of which cleatly was to 
i rid of the Address proposed by Mr. 
platy’ or, in other words, and to speak 

“uy, to defeat Mr. Wood. 1 remem- 

‘ @ litle poem, which I haVe not read 
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since I was about 12 years old, but the two 
first lines of which have frequently occur- 
red to me through life : 
“ Envy, eldest born of hell, 
** Cease in human breasts to dwell !* 

I would fain have forborne to express these 
sentiments ; but they are extorted from me 
by the love of that truth, which was never 
yet, under any circumstances, sacrificed or 
disguised to ultimate advantage. Sir 
Ws. Curtis and Sir JAMes Suaw and Mr. 
ATKINS all allowed, and indeed, most ex- 
plicitly declared, that the Princess was in- 
nocent; and had been most cruelly and 
foully treated; but, they said, that this 
being notorious to the whole nation, any 
proceeding on the part of the Citizens of 
London was unnecessary; and they, there- 
fore, moved to dissolve the Hall, ——Their 
conduct, though I disagree with them in 
opinion, was perfectly consistent. They 
thought, that it was a matter with which 
the Citizens of London ought not to med- 
dle. Therefore, said, let us separate. 
But, Mr. Waithman, whilehe thought 
the Address unnecessary, because the whole 
nation were agreed as to the innocence of 
the Princess, yet proposed a resolution of 
his own as being necessary to declare that 
very innocence ! This was so palpably 
inconsistent, that it was impossible it 
should escape the observation of any one 
present; there was such a manifest desire 
to take the thing out of the hands of Mr. 
Wood; there was, in short, so evident an 
unfairness, to say nothing of the folly, in 
the attempt, that the Livery appear to 
have resented it in a very decided manner ; 
whereupon, as if to make bad worse, Mr. 
Waithman is reported to have said, that 
‘6 he was sorry, that his well-weighed opi- 
‘¢ nions were in opposition to the general 
‘* sentiment so hastily adopted.’’ And how 
did Mr. Waithman happen to learn, that 
this general sentiment had been hastily 
adopted? The persons present had all 
had the same time and opportunity that he 
had had of forming their opinions upon 
every thing relative to the case of her Roy- 
al Highness the Princess of Wales; and, 
as to the simple point, whether his resolu- 
tion was to oust Mr. Wood’s Address, there 
required little more time to decide upon 
that than is required to decide upon a choice 
between ugliness and beauty. Besides, 
mind the convenient doctrine that this re- 
proof implies. The proposer must, of 
course, generally have weighed his propo- 
sition beforeshand ; so that, if his propo- 
sition does nét go down, he can always, 
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with as much propriety and modesty as 
Mr. Waithman, accuse the assembly of 
hastily sgn dines he has well weighed. 

But, in sober sadness, did Mr. Waith- 
man imagine, that the Livery were to wait 
in the Hall all day in order to show respect 
to his well-weighed opinions? Or, did he 
presume that they were to go home and 
come again after having, out of respect to 
him, taken time to consider and to weigh 
his weighty proposition? There is some- 
thing so absurd in all this, that, really, 
one is almost tempted to believe, that the 
speaker’s head was gone at the time when 
he uttered itt——I am happy to perceive 
that I am drawing fast to a close of Mr. 
Waithman’s speech; for it gives me sin- 
cere pain to be compelled to notice in it 
these unaccountable inconsistencies. He 
hoped, he said, that the Livery would pre- 
serve its character for purily and wisdom, 
These qualities are of a nature widely 
different, and should not have been thus 
joined by what grammarians call the copu- 
lative conjunction. The Livery may be 
pure and wise; but, they might be wise 
and not pure. Purity may exist without 
wisdom; and wisdom may exist without 
purity; at least, this may be the case in 
the usual sense of the words, and the sense 
in which they are here employed; because, 
if wisdom is to embrace the quality of righ- 
teousness, then Mr. Waithman has made 
use of it superfluously. Taking it for 
gtanted, then, that he meant purity as the 
contrary of corruption, and wisdom as the 
contrary of folly, I would, if I had been 
present, certainly have taken the liberty to 
ask him how he had been able to discover 
any thing of the nature of corruption to be 
practised or accomplished through the 
means of the Address proposed by Mr. 
Wood; and how it was likely that the 
Livery should lose its character for purity 
by agreeing to that Address. And, I 
would also have taken the liberty to ask 
him, whether folly appeared more conspi- 
cuous in that Address than in a proposition 
to declare, in the shape of a resolution, 
the innocence of the Princess, when, by 
the rejection of the Address, such a decla- 
ration had been previously declared to be 
wholly unnecessary.——I am truly grieved 
to observe by the report, in the Courier, 
that Mr. Waithman said, that he thought 
the Address, if proposed at all, ought to 
have been proposed in the Common Coun- 
cil and nol to the Livery at large. I 
say, I am truly grieved to observe this, 
and I would now fain hope, that it is an’ 
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interpolation of the Courier’s reporter ; {o; 
it does hold forth such an aristocratic ides. 
it is so hostile to the well-known rights of 
the Livery of London; it has its birth in g 
sentiment so congenial with the practices of 
corporation encroachments, borough cor. 
ruptions, and all the means by which po. 
pular representation and the people’s riglis 
have been undermined and destroyed; j: 
implies so much contempt for the judgment 
and virtue of the people, and so much ar- 
rogance in one who owes all the little poli- 
tical power he has to their voice ; and it is, 
besides, in such direct contradiction to the 
whole course of the political life of Mr. 
Waithman, who has called, I believe, 
more Common Halls than any other man 
now alive, and who has repeatedly been 
the cause of putting upon record declara- 
tions of Common Halls, that the Livery 
ought to be received by the King upon the 
Throne as well as the Common Council, 








that I really am filled with astonishment 
that he should have said any thing liable to 


such an interpretation; and I must say, 
| that I shall not be able to bring myself to 


believe it, until I have better authority 
than that which any news-paper can give. 
I have now gone through all the wa- 
terial parts of this debate. To be obliged 
to make remarks such as I have made upon 
the speeches of Messrs. Sturcu and WaitA- 
MAN is by no means pleasant; but, what! 
have said the case imperiously called tor, 
and I am satisfied that I have done no more 
than what strict duty demanded at my 
hands. 





Ws. COBBETT. 
Botley, 7th April, 1813. 





Letters oF Lornp Moira AND Mr. Wuil'- 
BREAD, RELATIVE TO THE PRINCESS OF 
WALES. 





Letler of Lord Moira to the head Free- 
mason. 


CoRRESPONDENCE oF Lorp Moira AND 
Mr. WHITBREAD. 


- March 23, 1813. 

My dear Sir,—The difficulty of taking 
down, with accuracy, in the House of 
Lords, what is said by any individual, 4 
the reporters are not allowed to make notes, 
has occasioned the account of what passed 
there yesterday té~be incorrect in many ° 
the papers. I am thence anxious to detail 
to you the substance of the explanation 
given by me, that you may communicalé 
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to our Brethren of the Lodge, whom I 
had requested to suspend their opinions on 
the subject till I might feel at liberty to en- 
ter upon it. I thought it expedient to se- 
parate the matter into distinct heads, that 
exch of the misrepresentations I had to 
combat may be answered the more pre- 
cisely ——1. I never happened to be at 
Belvidere, or in its vicinity, in the whole 
course of my life. It follows that I could 
not have sought there any information re- 
specting the Princess’s conduct. But the 
uegative does not only apply to that place. 
In no one instance have I ever spontane- 
ously endeavoured to obtain particulars re- 
specting Her Royal Highness’s behaviour ; 
and I should certainly have declined such a 
function had the Prince requested it of me, 
which I am persuaded never entered the 
most distantly into his contemplation. It 
is not in his nature to prompt so vile a 
practice. When any matter has been re- 
ferred to me, or 2ny communication has 
been made to me in an authentic and formal 
manner, my oath, as one of the Prince’s 
Council, bound me to such examination of 
the point as I might think the honour and 
interest of His Royal Highness required. 
——2. Two of Lord Eardley’s servants 
were examined by me in London, in a spi- 
rit very different from what was slander- 
ously imputed by the Princess’s legal ad- 
visers. Lord Eardley had given to the 
Prince an account, absolutely uninvited, 
and no less unwelcome, of meetings be- 
(ween the Princess and Captain’ Manby at 
Belvidere, which his Lordship had repre- 
sented (from the report of his servants) as 
Having Caused great scandal in the neigh- 
bourhood ; his Lordship had asked an au- 
“lence of the Prince, who had no suspicion 
ot his object, for the purpose of stating the 
lact, and exonerating himself from any sup- 
Position of connivance. When the Prince 
lid me the honour of relating to me this re- 
Presentation of Lord Eardley’s, expressing 
steat uneasiness that the asserted notoriety 
of the interviews at Belvidere, and the 
comments of the neighbours, should force 
him to take any public steps, I suggested 
the Possibility that there might be misap- 
prehension of the circumstances ; and [ ev- 
reated that, before any other procedure 
soon he determined upon, I might send 
or the steward (Kenny) and the porter 


{Jonathan Partridge) to examine them. 
oe Was permitted. I sent for the servants 

* questioned them, My report to the 
was was, that the matter had occasioned 
ry little observation in the house, none at 








aliin the neighbourhood, and that it was 
entirely unnecessary for his Royal Highness 
to notice it in any shape. The servants had 
been desired by me never to talk upon the 
subject; Lord Eardley was informed that 
his conception of what had been stated by 
the servants was found to be inaccurate; no 
mention was ever made by any one, not 
even to the Lords who conducted the inqui- 
ry, three years afterwards, of the particu- 
lars related by the servants, and the circtm- 
stance never would have been known at all 
had not the legal advisers of the Princess, 
for the sake of putting a false colour on that 
Investigation, indiscreetly brought it for- 
ward. The death of Kenny, in the inter- 
val, tempted them to risk this procedure. 
Jonathan Partridge having been known at 
the time when he was questioned to be de- 
voted to the Princess, from his own decla- 
ration to the steward, no one can doubt but 
that Her Royal Highness would the next 
day be informed by him of his having been 
examined. The measure was most offen- 
sive, if not justified, by some uncommon 
peculiarity of circumstance. Yet absolute 
silence is preserved upon it for solong a pe- 
riod by Her Royal Highness’s advisers; a 
forbearance only to be solved by their being 
too cautious to touch upon the point while 
Kenney was alive.——3, The interviews with 
Dr. Mills and-Mr. Edmeades did not take 
place till between three and four years alter 
the examination of Lord Eardley’s servants, 
and had no reference to it.—Fanny Lloyd, 
a maid servant in the Princess’s family, 
had, in an examination to which I was not 
privy, asserted Dr. Mills to have men- 
tioned to her that the Princess was preg- 
nant; a deposition which obviously made it 
necessary that Dr. Mills should be subject- 
ed to examination. This happened to be 
discussed before me; and it was my sugges- 
tion that it would be more delicate to let me 
request the attendance of Dr. Mills at my 
house, and to have him meet the magis- 
trate there, than that publicity and obser- 
vation should be entailed by his being sum- 
moned to the Office in Marlborough-street. 
Dr. Mills came early, and then it was im- 
mediately discovered that it was his part- 
ner, Mr. Edmeades, whe had bled Fanny 
Lloyd, though the latter (knowing the Prin- 
cess’s apothecary to be Dr. Mills, and ima- 
gining it was that apothecary who had bled 
her) had confounded the names. Dr. Mills 
was therefore dismissed, without being ex- 
amined by the Magistrate ; and he was beg- 
ged tosend Mr. Edmeades onanother morn- 
ing.. Mr. Edmeades came accordingly, and 
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was examined before the Magistrate. An 
attempt is made to pervert an observation 
of mine into an endeavour to make Mr. 
Edmeades alter his testimony, injuriously 
for the Princess. So far from there being 
any thing of conciliation in my tone, Mr. 
Conant must well remember my remark to 
have been made as a correction of what I 
deemed a premeditated and improper pert- 
ness of manner in Mr. Edmeades. It was 
an unmnitigated profession of my belief that 
he was using some subterfuge to justify his 
denial ; a declaration little calculated to win 
him to pliancy, had I been desirous of in- 
fluencing his testimony. My conviction on 
the point remains unchanged. One or other 
of the parties was wilfully incorrect in their 
statement; if Fanny Lloyd were so, it was 
downright perjury ; Mr. Edmeades might 
have answered only elusively. I have been 
told that some individual, pointing at the 
direct opposition between the affidavits of 
Mr. Edmeades and Fanny Lloyd has indi- 
cated the preferable credit which ought to 
be given to the oath of a well-educated 
man, in a liberal walk of life, over that of 
a person in the humble station of a maid 
servant, 
the principle which arbitrarily assumes de- 
ficiency of moral rectitude to be the natural 
inference from humility of condition. The 
inculcation in the present instance would 
have been somewhat more rational, had it 
advised that, in a case of such absolute con- 
tradiction upon a simple fact, the compre- 
hension of which could have nothing to do 
with education, you should consider on 
which side an obvious temptation to laxity 
appears. Fanny Lloyd was not merely a 
reluctant witness, but had expressed the 
greatest indignation at being subject to exa- 
mination. When she swore positively toa 
circumstance admitting of no latitude, the 
only thing to be weighed was, what proba- 
bility of inducement existed for her swear- 


ing that which she knew to be false. It will 


appear that her testimony on that point was 
not consonant to the partiality which she 
had proclaimed; that by the other parts of 
her evidence she was barring the way to re- 
ward, if any profligate hopes of remune- 
ration led her to risk the falsehood; and 
that she could not be influenced by malice 
against Mr. Edmeades, with whom it was 
clear she was unacquainted. Nothing, 
therefore, presented itself, to throw an ho- 
nest doubt upon her veracity. Mr. Ed- 
meades was very differently circumstanced, 
A character for dangerous chattering was 
absolute ruin to him in his profession, He 


I shall not discuss the justice of 





had the strongest of all motives to exons. 
rate himself from the charge, if he could hit 
upon any equivocation by which he might 
satisfy himself in the denial of it. And the 
bearing of my remark must not be misup. 
derstood. No man would infer any thing 
against the Princess on the ground of such 
arandom guess as that of Mr. Edmeade;' 
must have been, unless Mr. Edmeade; 
should support his proposition by the ad. 
duction of valid reasons and convincing cir. 
cumstances; but there was a consequence as. 
cribable to it in its loosest state. His hay. 
ing been sufficiently indiscreet to mention 
his speculation to others as well as tw 
Fanny Lloyd, would well account for what 
was otherwise incomprehensible; namely, 
the notion of the Princess’s pregnancy so 
generally entertained at Greenwich, and in 
that neighbourhood. It was my conviction 
that such indiscretion had taken place, not 
any belief of the fact to which it related 
that I endeavoured to convey by remark.— 
4. This construction is not put upon the 
circumstances now, for the first time.’ A 
paper of mine, submitted to His Majesty at 
the period of the investigation, and lodged 
with the other documents relative to that 
inquiry, rebuts in the same terms the base 
attempt of insinuating conspiracy against 
the Princess, —Why that paper has not secn 
the light with the other documents may be 
surmised. I had thought it incumbent on 
me, from the nature of the transaction, 10 
to furnish any means for its publication 
from the copy in my possession. The pre- 
sent explanation unavoidably states all the 
material points contained in it. But it will 
be felt by every one that the detail has been 
extorted from me. 5. The Editor of 4 
Sunday publication has asserted his having 
been told, by a person known to him, that 
I had commissioned that person to insert in 
an Evening Paper anonymous paragraphs, 
injurious to the Princess. The procedure 
is so little consistent with any custom of 
mine, that, to the best of my recollection 
and belief, I never sent an unauthenticated 
article, of any form or tenor, to a news 
paper, but once in my life, That was up 
an erroneous statement, affecting mys! 
alone, which I pointed out to a Gentleman 
who happened to call upon me, express!S 
my wish that he would contradict it. A 
matter so trivial would not have been men 
tioned by me, did it not shew that, even 9 
cases which might be considered indifferen's 
I had habitual objection to sending 2" 
thing for insertion in a newspaper ; wad 
fore I could not have slidden inconsiderat*') 
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othe turpitude with which Iam now 
charged. But if upon insertions that might 
he uninteresting to others I speak only as to 
memory, itis not the same with regard to 
jyonymous attacks on the character of an- 
other, On that I make no reservations; I 
deny with the most solemn appeal’ to the 
Supreme Being, the having ever levelled 
«ich a shaft against the feelings of any indi- 
vidual whatever. I know not the seduc- 
tion on earth that could reconcile me to what 
Jconsider as equally mean and atrocious. 
No excuse of wit, no plea of public good, 
could palliate to me the baseness of wound- 
ing another covertly. If I feelthis gene- 
rally, I must do so in a peculiar degree to- 
wards the exalted Personage in contempla- 
tion, whose sex, whose station, and whose 
circumstances, would make such detraction 
execrable bevond what words can express. 
I know not any person who would pass that 
sentence on the act more decidedly or more 
indignantly than the Illustrious Individual 
whose favour might be supposed to be 
sought by the dirty procedure. These were 
the points which I advanced to the House 
of Lords; I there vouched them, on the 
faith of a Gentleman, and I repeat to you 
that assertion of their accuracy. 


I have the honour to be, my dear Sir, 


Most truly yours, 
(Signed) MOIRA. 


Lord Moira to Mr. Whitbread. 


April 2, 1813. 

Dear Sir,—The first report of what had 
passed in the House of Commons, made me 
conceive that your procedure had been hos- 
tue; and the matter was the more inexpli- 
cable to me, from my thinking that your 
access to documents, as well as the conver- 
‘ations you had held with me, ought to 
lave secured me from any misapprehension 
on the points agitated. From that impres- 
on I found myself strangely embarrassed 
‘out an explanation which I was at the 
‘ame time highly solicitous to give. I felt 
‘Avincible repugnance to answering you in 
an Assembly where you could not reply ; 
ind direct address to yourself was precluded 
’y what I had understood as the tone taken 
" you. The correct statement of your 
— in The Morning Chronicle, which I 
—s ogg as the true version, has done 
: y a difficulty ; and I am truly indebt- 
mae for having now the means of cor- 
seas Ss an ambiguity, if any thing of the 

, € supposed to exist in my statement. 

‘anot say, that in my view of the sub- 


ject, any expression of mine is equivocal ; 
but if there be room for a double construc- 
tion, even from a want of advertence in 
persons to the context, I must think my- 
self fortunate in an opportunity of render- 
ing the points distinct. ——Your remarks 
attach upon two passages: that which re- 
presents Jonathan Partridge as devoted to 
the Princess of Wales ; and that which sur- 
mises the existence of Kenney to have been 
a check on the advisers of Her Royal High- 
ness.———-The word devoled presented itself 
to me from recollection that it was Ken- 
ney’s phrase; but I certainly used it in no 
other sense than that which it was intend- 
ed to bear by him. If it be supposed ca- 
pable of implying that Jonathan Partridge 
was in the pay of the Princess, or so con- 
nected as to be the instrument in any plans, 
I totally disavow any such meaning—a 
meaning, indeed, not reconcilable to the 
details, The particulars related by Ken- 
ney clearly indicated his conception to be 
only that Partridge was won into admira- 


tion of the condescension and liberality of 


the Princess, and was thence zealous to 
testify attachment. To imagine that a 
man, under the influence of that sentiment, 
would not hasten to make a merit of im- 
parting that he had been examined respect- 
ing Her Royal Highness, would be to 
know nothing of human nature. This dis- 
position led him into a suppression which 
your statement obliges me now to notice, 
though it was not necessary that I should 
animadvert upon it in the letter of mine 
which was the ground of your motion. The 
omission to which I am pointing will de- 
fine the second passage; yet I must say, 
I do not comprehend how any man who 
reflected for a moment could understand 
that passage as pointing at the Princess. 
What consequence to Her Royal Highness 
could attend the bringing forward the dis- 
cussion while Kenney was alive, when the 
whole matter (as related to her) was dis- 
missed in 1803, when Kenney was forth- 
coming? Partridge, in his deposition, 
states himself to have told me of the Prin- 
cess having visited Belvidere House with 
three ladies and a gentleman. This repre- 
sentation is correct. He did state this to 
have taken place on a Sunday, But he 
sinks the fact of his having mentioned at 
the same time that the Princess had also 
been there with only Mrs. Fitzgerald and 
Captain Manby on the Thursday preceding 
that Sunday. This was the visit which 
had been particularly pointed out to Lord 
Eardley, and which had occasioned his 
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Lordship’s procedure. With any refer- 
ence to the Princess, it was absolutely in- 
different, and was treated by me as such at 
the time. Not so, with regard to those at 
whom my observation was pointed. The 
assertion, that the long forbearance of the 
Princess’s advisers could only be solved by 
their being too cautious to touch on the 
points when Kenney was alive, alludes to 
their knowledge of the meeting on the 
Thursday—a fact which, represented as it 
had been, made inquiry into the circum- 
stances unavoidable. The existence of 
Kenney barred the unworthy imputation 
which those Gentlemen were desirous to 
affix; because Kenney would have exposed 
such a wilful suppression in Partridge’s 
deposition, as was necessary to give a co- 
Jour to their purpose. In that purpose the 
Princess could have no community of in- 
terests: it was simply a measure of politi- 
cal intrigue. With regard to the visit at 
Belvidere House on the Thursday; though 
Kenney be dead, Mrs. Fitzgerald could 
easily be questioned whether it took place 
or not. The substantiation of it involves 
fio kind of charge against the Princess, It 
enly rebuts the management of those who, 
by attempting to make it be conceived that 
there was but one visit (a visit so circum- 
stariced as td. be incapable of any possible 
misinterpretation), would fain establish 
their position, that the inquiry was wanton 
or designing. I trust I have been ex- 
plicit on these points ; and I-must feel my- 
self entitled to hope, that this answer of 
mine to your call upon me, may have as 
much publicity as the doubts which you 
thought it expedient to urge.——TI have 
the honour, dear Sir, to be your very obe- 
dient Servant, 
(Signed) 
Samuel Whitbread, Esq. 





MOIRA. 


Dover-street, April 3, 1813. 

My dear Lord,—I had the honour to re- 
ceive your Lordship’s letter in the afternoon 
of yesterday ; and I take the earliest oppor- 
tunity in my power of expressing to your 
Lordship my perfect satisfaction at the ex- 
planation you have thus been pleased to give 
of the passages in your published letter toa 
Member of the Lodge of Freemasons which 
had been so generally misconstrued. 
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Your Lordship has most emphatically 
asked with respect to Kenney, *¢ What con- 
« sequence to her Royal Highness could at. 

tend the bringing forward the discussion 
** whilst Kenney was alive’; when the whole 
** matter (as related to her) was dismisse 
*¢ jn 1803, when Kenney was forthcom- 
‘*¢ ing ?’’ Your Lordship’s answer to this 
question is implied, and must meet with 
immediate and universal concurrence.— 
*¢ Noconsequence whatever.”’ Respect- 
ing Partridge, the word ‘* devoted” j; 
stated by your Lordship to have been used 
by you, from the recollection of its having 
been the phrase of Kenney, when examined 
by your Lordship, and not intended by him 
to convey the slightest imputation upon the 
Princess of Wales. Your Lordship has 
thus disarmed the world of all imaginable 
offence. As to the alleged additional 
visit (o Belvidere, not mentioned in tlie de- 
position of Partridge, it is unnecessary to 
make much comment, as your Lordship has 
said, ** that with any reference to the Prin- 
** cess of Wales, it is absolutely indifferent, 
“‘ and was treated as such by ‘you at the 
‘*‘time,”’ Besides, the parties are alive; 
and if a suspicion of impropriety could ex- 
ist, they might and would have been ex:- 
mined. _ Your Lordship’s judgment on this 
matter, after investigation, is most sati- 
factorily decisive, when you further say, 
** the substantiation of it’ (the additional 
visit to Belvidere) .** involves no kind of 
*¢ charge against the Princess of Wales.’ 

_ Tam concerned that any report of iy 
Speech in the House of Commons, slhiould 
have led your Lordship to think, for a mo- 
ment, I had proceeded hostilely towards 
yourself; and I was sorry to see how very 
inaccurately what had said in the House 
of Commons on Wednesday, was reported 
in some of the papers of the succeeding day. 
The repert to which your Lordship adverts, 
as containing the true-version of my Speech, 
had been seen by me late on Wednesday 
night, and was intended for insertion in the 
paper of Thursday morning. I was alter- 
wards informed it had arrived too late (0 
find a place in the paper of Thursday. ! 
was glad to perceive it in The Morning 
Chronicle of yesterday. Having seen | 
before it was sent to the press, 1 can have 
(To be continued. / 
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